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mindful of the prisoner's beauty, is doubtful of Leicester's
fidelity and tests it by ordering him to attend the
execution. She signs the necessary document, but will
not say definitely when the sentence is to be carried
out, hoping that Mary may be assassinated meanwhile.
Burleigh seizes the opportunity to have her beheaded
at once. Then it is learned in London that Mary has
been convicted on false evidence. Elizabeth grudgingly
orders a re-trial and, when the news of her execution
is brought, saves her face by discharging the official
responsible.

It is a magnificent study of two women, with Mary
infinitely the finer character. Human, even sinful,
intensely feminine, always courageous, she is represented
at the end as having triumphed over earthly desires,
whilst Elizabeth is shown as a shrewd politician, vain,
spiteful, but with a streak of undeniable greatness.
The play is not historically accurate, particularly as
regards Leicester. Nor is it so severely simple as the
works of Goethe's later period. But there are no
irrelevancies and the events are determined by the
characters. Elizabeth's hesitancy is wonderfully por-
trayed and there are few better scenes in drama than
the one between the two women.

Soon after Schiller's death the Romantic movement
began. This was, in a sense, a continuation of ' Storm
and Stress/ but it had certain special characteristics.
The old disregard of form, the uncontrolled use of the
imagination went on. In addition we have personal
reflections introduced, descriptions of nature as indi-
cations of the hero's mood, and, above all, the cult of
the medieval, caused in part by a natural tendency
during the period of Napoleonic domination in Germany
to see the past through rose-coloured spectacles and to
compare it favourably with the unhappy present. There
was, too, a wave of understandable pessimism resulting
in a number of morbid * fate-dramas/ in which a father